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READERS WRITE 


Killed, Not Captured 

A correction should be made regarding 
the statement in your July 6th PATH- 
FINDER about the death of David Crockett 
at San Antonio during the Battle of the 
Alamo. David Crockett was not captured. 
All Texas soldiers were killed in the 
battle. The following quotation from 
Santa Anna’s report of the Battle of the 
Alamo confirms the above statement: 
“Among the corpses are those of Bowie 
and Travis who styled themselves colonels, 
and also that of Crockett...” 

Also in the report of Colonel Fran- 
cisco Ruiz is the following statement: 
“Toward the west and in a small fort 
opposite the city, we found the body of 
Colonel Crockett.” 








G. A. Baker 
State Department of Education, 
Austin, Tex. 


“These Varmints’” 

We may not be at war with Germany 
but Germany is already at war with us. 
The Nazis do not declare war. Already 
their first troops are penetrating our land, 
and we refuse to recognize it. Are not 
their camps in the East? Their waves 
of psychology and propaganda long ago 
invaded the midwest, preparatory to the 
establishment of their camps... If we 
rise now and seize these varmints and 
escort them to the South Sea islands or 
the South Pole, what great bloodshed, how 
many tears, how much sweat, we could 
save! 

Dr. Stanley P. McGilligan 
Urbana, Ill. 


Some Political Notes 

I see by the papers that the Republicans 
have put a No Third Term plank in their 
platform. Of the number who indorse 
this idea, how many are thinking of the 
welfare of the country, how many are 
counting on some personal advantage by 
a change of administration? If they are 
sincere, let them extend the idea to all 
elected offices ... 

R. C. Lundy 
Marsh Hill, Pa. 

Under the heading “Third Term Quota- 
tion” in the July 13 issue of PATHFINDER, 
E. E. Keeler quotes Roscoe Conkling’s 
nominating speech in presenting the name 
of U. S. Grant to the 1880 Republican 
Convention. Conkling endorsed the third- 
term idea, saying: “Show me a better 
man, name one and I am answered.” But 
did the Convention endorse Conkling’s 
speech by nominating Grant? By, no 
means. It accepted Conkling’s challenge 
by naming James A. Garfield, thus reject- 
ing Conkling’s idea in toto. 

Francis E. Blanchard 
Lincoln, Neb. 

I quote from your article (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 13), as follows: “.. . the amaz- 
ing rank-and-file upsurge that made Will- 
kie’s nomination possible.” How do you 
know there was a “rank-and-file” upsurge 
for Willkie? True, there were a number 
of youngsters in the gallery who acted 
almost like hoodlums ... They did not 
represent any large part of the rank 
and file... 

Oh yes, there were a lot of telegrams 
demanding Willkie’s nomination. Very 
well, who sent them? Do working people 
who are busy trying to make a living 
take off time and spend money sending 
telegrams to political conventions? 1 
think not ... I imagine those telegrams 


were largely from power company opera- 
tors and other big business . . . 

D. H. Smith 
Charleston, W. Va. 


*. * . 


You say editorially of Willkie’s nomi- 
nation, “there is a general realization that 
something historic has happened .. .” I 
wonder if you could mean that something 
histrionic happened? ... 

Rene Auville 
Elkins, W. Va. 
: * . 

I challenge Willkie’s qualifications. 
Where did he get his experience? He has 
never been governor, representative or 
senator. 

Rev. A. Adam Irelan 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Bouquets 
With each issue I am learn- 
ing facts Your magazine has a 
definite purpose in mind—to teach . 
I know the answer to your large circula- 
tion: You are unbiased... 
. Irving Purow 
Brookign, N. Y. 

We have subscribed to your wonderful 
magazine for the past three years. It has 
been a great friend and help to me in my 
school work. I consider it the best news 
review of the time .. . 

Dorothy Louise Knoechel 
Chicago, Ill. 

I am a “second generation” PATH- 
FINDER reader. My father and mother 
took PATHFINDER almost as far back 
as I can remember, and it has been com- 
ing into my own home since I was 
married ... 

Rev. Clifford A. Hoien 
Punzsutawney, Pa. 
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RHYME & REASON 


ELL, will anybody deny now that |! 

Government at Washington, as 
gards its own people, is the strongest 
ernment in the world at this hour? 4), 
for this simple reason, that it is b 
on the will, and the good will, o! 
instructed people. 





—JOHN BRIGH 
Man, wretched man, whene’er he stoop 
to sin, 
Feels, with the act, a strong remorse within, 


—JUVENA! 
A man can hide all things, exce 
twain— 
That he is drunk, and that he is in 
—ANTIPHAN| 
The greatest truths are the sim; 
and so are the greatest men. 
—J. C. and A. W. HAI 


* * * 


Sorrows remembered sweeten pr! 
joy. 
—POLL( 
Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measur’d by my soul: 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 
—WATTS 
Truth like a torch, the more ’tis s! 
it shines. 
WILLIAM HAMILTO 
We do not despise all those who ! 
vices, but we despise all those who 
not a single virtue. 
—LA ROCHEFOUCAU! 
Most of our misfortunes are more 
portable than the comments of 
friends upon them. 
C. CG. COLTON 
If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care; 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
—W. E. NORRIS 
The communism of combined wi 
and capital, the outgrowth of overweening 
cupidity and selfishness which assidu: 
undermines the justice and integrit 
free institutions, is not less dang: 
than the communism of oppressed po. 
and toil which, exasperated by inju 
and discontent, attacks with wild dis: 
the citadel of misrule. 
— GROVER CLEVELAND 
They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think. 
—PRIOR 
The mouse that hath but one h 
quickly taken. 
—PLAUTUS 
He serves his party best who serv 
country best. 
—RUTHERFORD B. HAY 
What millions died—that Caesa1 
be great! 
—CAMPBELL 
When life is woe, 
And hope is dumb, 
The World says, “Go!” 
The Grave says, “Come!” 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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F.D. R. & WALLACE— 


The Democratic Ticket Faces a Hard Fight 


| MAY be the distant rumble of war, 
] or it may be the long summer heat, 
or it may be uncertainty over the 
wisdom of their own decision, but 
whatever it is, many Democratic poli- 
ticians in America are not particularly 
happy today. 

In 1932 they were as lively as a 
high-tension wire. In 1936 they had 
the zip of people completely sure of 
themselves. But in 1940 their old-time 
verve is conspicuously 

issing and the light seems 
suddenly gone from their 


eves. 

The first mass demon- 
stration of moodiness with- 
in the Democratic Par- 


ty was made almost spec- 
tacularly a fortnight ago 
it the National Nominat- 
: Convention in Chicago. 
fhere the delegates were 
iscious of having done 
something extremely his- 
toric, but they took little 
or no pleasure in it. In- 
stead, when the whole 
business was over, when 
Convention adjourned, 
their general lack of en- 
husiasm was glaringly ob- 
us, and the unspoken 
ross - sectional attitude 
seemed to be, “Well, things 
being as they are, we have 
named the best ticket pos- 
sible for our party, and 
w it’s up to the voters.” 


. .. Reasons for It 


“The best possible ticket” was Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for President and 
Henry Agard Wallace for Vice Pres- 
nt. From the delegates’ stand- 
nt, it was the “best possible” for 
‘e reasons: (1) there was a gen- 
e demand among rank-and-file 
Democrats to forget about the Jeffer- 
lian precedent and nominate the 
President for a third term; (2) most 
ty leaders had convinced them- 
lves that he would have to head 
ticket again to prevent a Repub- 
lican vietory in November; and (3) 
ing in a sense “drafted” him, the 
Convention was obliged to abide by 
personal wish for Wallace. 
\s for the first reason, it is gener- 
conceded that most of the dele- 
gates represented popular Democratic 
nion in naming the President again. 
All those who had their eyes and ears 
open at the Convention_regarded this 
as an undeniable fact, so that it is 





Roosevelt & Wallace—"The 


neither fair nor accurate to say that 
the nomination was made solely be- 
cause machine bosses and inner-circle 
New Dealers willed it that way. Act- 
ually, rank-and-file sentiment played 
a boss role also. 

The second reason is real, too. 
Rightly or wrongly, Democratic lead- 
ers all over the country were for 
Roosevelt again, not because of an 
idealistic faith in the New Deal but 





because of a widespread feeling that 
his leadership would be necessary to 
help the party win local and state vic- 
tories in November. In other words, 
there was no other candidate avail- 
able with anything like the Presi- 
dent’s vote-getting powers—and the 
long Rooseveltian silence on the third 
term had made it impossible to build 
up any other Democratic possibility 
in time for the campaign. This was 
the general leadership view at the 
Convention, but there were excep- 
tions, the most notable dissenter being 
Postmaster General James A, Farley, 
Chairman of the National Committee. 

The third reason for the “best pos- 
sible ticket” is in line with political 
custom. In both parties, the man who 
is nominated for the Presidency usu- 
ally has a deciding voice in the se- 
lection of the Vice Presidential can- 
didate, In the case of Wallace, even 
though most of them did not want 
him, the delegates cast a majority of 
votes in his favor simply because 


President Roosevelt insisted on it and 
because it was hinted that he might 
refuse to accept the third-term nomi- 
nation unless he could have the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as running mate. 


. . « Politically Sound 


Considered by itself, without any 
reference to the two-term tradition 
or to intra-party dissension, the Roose- 
velt-Wallace ticket is politically sound. 
The President has already demon- 
strated his extraordinary personal 
popularity and his great magnetism 
as a campaigner. At 58, still in prime 
condition, he is in a position to bid 
vigorously for re-election. Though 
untested as a vote-getter, 52-year-old 
Henry Wallace also has 
power as a candidate. A 
man of superior mentality, 
a public servant of the fin- 
est order and one of the 
world’s foremost students 
of agriculture, he is unques- 
tionably equipped for high 
office, and that is a point 
likely to carry weight with 
the electorate. Further, as 
a matter of practical pol- 
itics, President Roosevelt 
is the best match to be 
found for Wendell Willkie, 
and Secretary Wallace is 
probably as shrewd a 
choice as could be made 
to offset the agricultural 
appeal of Senator Charles 
McNary, the G. O. P.’s 
Vice Presidential nominee. 
In sum, as a counter-bal- 
ance to the opposition’s 
strength, the Roosevelt- 
Wallace ticket is truly the 
“best possible” in many 
ways. 

But even so, the Democratic poli- 
ticians are not an especially cheerful 
lot at this stage of the campaign, and 
the chief reasons for this may be 
broadly stated as follows: (1) They 
regret that they had to choose Wal- 
lace instead of a party regular, pref- 
erably a southerner like Speaker Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead of Alabama. (2) 
They are fearful of bitter intra-party 
dissension and they do not enjoy the 
persistent report that New Dealers are 
rolling up their sleeves to reshape the 
party from top to bottom, (3) They 
are asking themselves whether victory 
can be had in November witheut the 
full-time, whole-hearted assistance of 
Jim Farley. And (4) the third-term 
issue worries them because it has 
never before been put up to the peo- 
ple and there is no sure way of know- 
ing just how deep go the roots of the 
Jeffersonian tradition, 

The feeling against Wallace springs 
from many causes, not the least of 
which is the fact that his nomination 
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was crudely managed at the Conven- 
tion. The old-line Democratic poli- 
ticians resent the way in which they 
were ignored, There were any num- 
ber of good Vice Presidential candi- 
dates, they felt—party regulars like 
Bankhead, Sam Rayburn of Texas, Paul 
McNutt of Indiana and several others 
—but Roosevelt and his Convention 
managers would not listen, would not 
even consult. Hence, the selection of 
Wallace was made to the accompani- 
ment of boos, although the whole story 
might have been different if the New 
Dealers had presented the Secretary in 
a less uncompromising way. 

Another reason for the anti-Wallace 
feeling is the suspicion that he will 
make a poor campaigner, especially in 
the south. And still another reason 
is Wallace’s Republican background. 
However, despite all the objections to 
him, there are those who believe that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is an ex- 
cellent choice for the Vice Presidency. 
They point out, in the first place, that 
he is a man of undoubted ability. In 
the second place, they say he strongly 
offsets McNary in the farm areas, 
stressing | the fact that in a Gallup 
poll about two years ago, well over 70 
per cent of the nation’s agricultural 
population gave full approval to him 
and to the job he had done. 





.. . Intra-Party Dissension 


As for Wallace’s Republican back- 
ground, it can be pointed out that 
the Iowan was fully supporting the 
Democratic party as far back as 1928, 
when he came ‘out openly in favor of 
Al Smith—largely because he was con- 
vinced that the nation’s farmers could 
never expect real help from the Re- 
publicans. Moreover, although’ the 
Secretary is perhaps the most lucid 
exponent of the New Deal, anti-New 
Deal Democrats realize that he has 
fought certain elements in the Roose- 
velt inner circle. The Corcoran-Cohen 
clique, for example, has never liked 
Wallace; in fact, even the President 
himself was cool to him not long ago 
—in 1938, when Wallace refused point- 
blank to help the White House apply 
“purge” tactics to anti-New Dealers 
seeking re-election to Congress. 

However, although certain dissatis- 
fied Democratic politicians may change 
their opinion of the Secretary as the 
campaign progresses, there are many 
in the party who look with dread 
upon signs of widespread dissension 
within the ranks. First off, there is 
the south, where considerable resent- 
ment exists because a southerner was 
not named for the Vice Presidency. 
Moreover, several southern Senators 
and Representatives are strongly op- 
posed to the third-term idea and to 
the whole tendency toward change in 
the party. Feeling this way, even 
though few of them are likely to bolt 
openly, they will not be inclined to 
lend active aid to the Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace ticket between now and Novem- 
ber. Indeed, they may passively injure 
it simply by treating it with loud 
silence. 

Similarly disturbing to some Demo- 





cratic politicians is the movement be- 
ing launched by lame-duck Senator 
Edward R. Burke of Nebraska and 
former Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri to organize a nation-wide drive 
against a third term for the President. 
As soon as the President was hamed 
again, Burke quit the party and an- 
nounced his intention to support Will- 
kie. In addition, there were rumors 
that he would try to force a third- 
term debate in the Senate—a possi- 
bility that could be painfully embar- 
rassing to the Democrats, though it 
might conceivably boomerang in 
Roosevelt’s favor, 


. . . Understandable Desertions 


Other Democrats who have come 
out for Willkie, or who may be ex- 
pected ‘to declare themselves for him, 
include educators, writers and such 
one-time New Deal aides as Lewis 
Douglas and John Hanes (see page 5). 
Also on Willkie’s side are men like 
Al Smith, John Raskob and Jouett 


International 


Burke’s Influence Has Been Discounted 


Shouse, not to mention many others 
who will in all likelihood indirectly 
aid the Republican candidate by fail- 
ing to say a single word in favor of 
the Roosevelt-Wallace ticket. In this 
connection, it will be interesting to 
observe the attitude of such men as 
Vice President John Nance Garner in 
the weeks ahead. 

To those who have full faith in the 
ticket, however, party defections to 
date have not been in the least dis- 
turbing. They feel, for example, that 
a man like Burke has at best only 
negligible influence, having been 
sharply repudiated by his party when 
he was defeated for renomination in 


_the Nebraska primary a few months 


ago. Burke, they say, has long been 
opposed to Roosevelt, and that is one 
of the big reasons why Nebraska’s 
Democrats have ended his career in 
the Senate—he has no important fol- 
lowing. They claim in addition that 
if Burke stirs up a third-term debate 
in the Senate, the end-result will be 
a heavy Senatorial] vote against any 
resolution he may propose—and that 
} 
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would have pro-Roosevelt publicit, 
value as Congressional justificatiy, 
for a departure from the preced.); 
set by Thomas Jefferson, 
Third-termers likewise discoun| 

political importance of men like Ree 
Smith, Raskob, Shouse, Doug!a, 
Hanes and others who have expresso 
themselves for Willkie. These men. ;; 
is held, have been opposed to Roos 
velt for years and belong proper! 
the Republican Party, For exam)| 
it is pointed out that Smith, Rasko! 
and Shouse were prominent in thy 
Liberty League four years ago, 4!) 
three working in an effort to defeat 
the President at that time. Accord 
to the third-termers, dissenters of this 
sort have understandably deserted | 
the other side, because the New Dea] 
has indeed been drastically reshaping 
the Democratic Party. In a sense, they 
declare, the trend is now clearly se 
toward a party of “liberals” on on 
hand and a party of “conservatives” 
on the other. Hence, it does not neces- 
sarily bode ill for the Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace ticket when a number of anti-New 
Deal Democrats move over into thé 
more conservative Republican canip. 


.. . What Will Farley Do? 


Such reasoning may be altogether 
sound, but there are yet those Demo- 
cratic leaders who feel that their 
party will face an exceptionally hard 
fight unless Postmaster General Far- 
ley lends active support throughout 
the campaign. They feel this way be- 
cause they know that the party’s or- 
ganization through counties, cities and 
states has been intensely loyal to the 
one man who made Roosevelt’s nom- 
ination and election possible in 1932. 
Reportedly in debt, Farley was plan- 
ning, as of last week, to quit his cab- 
inet post to head up the Yankee base- 
ball organization in New York. More- 
over, his resignation as National Chair- 
man is scheduled to take effect August! 
17—and that would seem to indicate 
that he intends to do very little for 
Roosevelt and Wallace between now 
and November. 

Without Farley, the Democratic 
Party will undoubtedly find the going 
a good deal harder, because there is 
no one to replace him as a master po- 
litical organizer or as a personalily 
whose warmth and genuine friendli- 
ness have been inspirational to lead- 
ers of county and state organizations 
—the leaders who do the real down- 
to-earth work of getting out the vot 
Without his whole-hearted: aid, th 
Roosevelt-Wallace combination  w'!! 
suffer a real handicap. However, 
even though he has long opposed th 
third-term effort and even though 
Harry. Hopkins—the President’s man 
at the Convention—treated him rather 
high-handedly in Chicago, New Deal- 
ers are hoping that “genial Jim” ill 
lend his strength to the ticket, pe'- 
haps even to the extent of heading uP 
the campaign until election day 

But with or without Farley, Demo- 
cratic leaders will continue to fee! 
worried about the third-term question. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Fighting 

Having taken the unprecedented 
step of accepting renomination for a 
third term, President Roosevelt last 
week made it clear that his campaign 
for re-election would be a fighting 
ne. At his Hyde Park, N. Y., home, 
he lashed out at former supporters 
who had switched to the Republican 
presidential candidate—Wendell Will- 
ke ° 

At a press conference, four Demo- 
cratic apostates were singled out espe- 
cially for his scorn. First was lame- 
juck Senator Edward R. Burke, Demo- 
rat of Nebraska who was defeated a 
few months ago for renomination. 
\sked if he thought Burke’s promise 
to support Willkie was a “bolt” from 
the Democrats, Roosevelt asked caus- 
tically whether the Democrats had not 
bolted” Burke by refusing to renomi- 
nate him, 

Lewis W. Douglas, Roosevelt’s one- 
me director of the Budget, and John 
\V. Hanes, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury—both in his Administra- 
on—were the next two whose defec- 

ms were discounted. Referring to 
hem as “good old Lew and Johnny,” 
he President called them honorable 
ind amiable young men. But, he add- 
ed, Douglas did not support the Demo- 
cratic.Party in 1936 and not very much 
of Hanes did, either. When they were 
working for him, he said, the public 
had found their slant of mind ran more 
to dollars than to humanity. 

The sharpest words, however, were 
iimed at James A. Reed, former Demo- 
raltic Senator from Missouri, who is 
iitempting to form an organization of 
“Jeffersonian Democrats” to fight the 
President’s re-election. With obvious 
irony, the President recalled that Reed 
had also opposed him and the New 
Deal in 1932, 1936 and 1938, all of 
which gave Reed good experience for 
pposing him now. Roosevelt also 
brought in the word “sweatshop” in 

mnection with Reed. This was an 

obvious reference to the charges of the 
\LRB that the Donnelly Garment Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., owned by 
Mrs. Reed, had treated its workers 
unfairly, 
This frontal assault on the “anti- 
lhird-term movement” among Demo- 
‘rats was not the only development in 
the President’s week, Others includ- 
ed these: 

* To show the Latin-American na- 
ions that U. S. talk of economic soli- 
darity in the Western hemisphere was 
not idle chatter (see col. 3), he sent 
Longress a special message asking that 
900,000,000 be added to the lending 
bower of the Export-Import Bank. 
rhis money would be used for loans 
‘0 Latin-American countries so that 
ihey could buy U. S. goods and not 
»e forced to accept Nazi barter meth- 
ods for lack of foreign exchange. 

* From U; S. Ambassador to France 





William Bullitt, just returned from 
that Nazi-conquered democracy, he 
received a personal report on the 
situation there. That Bullitt might be 
urging the President to recognize the 
Petain authoritarian regime as the 
only legal one for France was con- 
sidered likely when he told reporters 
he did not believe Petain’s govern- 
ment is “Fascist,” as commonly be- 
lieved by many observers. Rumors 
have been that Roosevelt might back 
the British government in recognizing 
the French “government - in - exile,” 
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Bullitt Made a Personal Report 


headed in London by General Charles 
de Gaulle. 

@ Acting under the law that gives 
him authority to control exports of 
munitions, materials and machinery 
essential to national defense, the Pres- 
ident extended the export licensing 
system—which amounts virtually to 
an embargo—to oil, scrap iron and 
other scrap metal, Though there was 
no explanation for this act, it was 
thought highly likely the Administra- 
tion was beginning to apply strong 
economic pressure to Japan, which 
depends heavily on U. S. scrap iron to 
keep its war machine going. 


Congress: “Draft” Bill 


Returning to the Capitol after a 
week’s time-out for the Democratic 
National Convention, Congress spent 
most of last week in day-to-day re- 
cesses, leaving the important work to 
Senate and House committees. 

The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation wrestled with an 
Excess Profits Bill, designed to recap- 
ture abnormal profits made by cor- 
porations working on defense con- 
tracts. The House Appropriations 
Committee heard Army and Navy 
spokesmen plead for quick action on 
President Roosevelt’s request for an 
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additional] $4,848,000,000 to expand the 
defense program. But these activities 
were overshadowed by the doings of 
the Military Affairs Committees, which 
strove to perfect the Burke-Wads- 
worth “draft” Bill. 

As the measure neared its final 
shape for presentation to the House 
and Senate, it embodied these prin- 
cipal features: 

e All men between the ages of 18 
and 64, inclusive, would be required to 
register with local draft, boards, 
though only a smal] percentage of the 
estimated total (42,000,000 men) would 
be selected for training. Men between 
21 and 45 would be liable for training 
in the land and naval forces, and the 
remainder in home defense units. 

e Conscripts would be paid $21 a 
month, the same amount received by 
privates in the regular Army. 

e Exemptions for “conscientious 
obection” would be granted on the 
basis of individual proof, rather than 
on membership in sects which oppose 
military training in principle. p 

© Deferment, for men performing 
necessary work in industry and agri- 
culture, as well as for men with de- 
pendents, would be left largely to the 
discretion of the War Department, But 
Army spokesmen gave assurances that 
men with dependents would never be 
drafted in times of peace, and that no 
married men would be called up in 
the first draft. 

@ While it would be unconstitu- 
tional for the measure to compel em- 
ployers to rehire conscripts at the end 
of their training period, it would be 
the declared intent of Congress that 
they should be taken back by their 
former employer. 

atte» Geakdiiilelbcmmpemsnintes 


Havana Conference 


At the first special consultative 
conference of American foreign min- 
isters in Panama last September, it 
was resolved that the next meeing of 
the group should take place at Havana, 
Cuba, in October, 1940. 

But last week, the meeting was 
going on in Havana three months 
ahead of schedule, on the urgence of 
the U. S. government. When Germany 
swept through Norway, the Low 
Countries and France in rapid-fire or- 
der, President Roosevelt saw the 
Western Hemisphere menaced spirit- 
ually, economically and physically in 
a way that it had never been men- 
aced before, and sent out invitations to 
the 20 other American republics to 
send their foreign ministers or their 
representatives to Havana ahead of 
the time originally agreed on to see 
what could be done jointly to meet 
the threat. 

Head of the U. S. delegation of 15 
persons was Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, As he and the other dele- 
gates opened the conference in the 
Cuban House of Representatives last 
week, the humid atmosphere was 
tense with expectancy, Everyone real- 
ized that mere expressions of unity, 
such as had resulted from prior Pan- 
American conferences at Buenos Aires 
and Lima, would no longer suffice; 
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what was needed was a concrete plan 
of joint action. 

Since the United States had called 
the conference, the other nations 
looked to it for leadership. This was 
provided by Hull. Shortly before the 
meeting, the Pan-American Union, 
with headquarters in Washington, had 
okayed a program for discussion, in- 
cluding such pressing problems as 
what to do about the Western Hemi- 
sphere possessions of Nazi-conquered 
Holland and France, the Nazi system 
of trade by barter, and the Nazi Fifth 
Column activtity in Latin America. 


Addressing the first business session 
of the conference, the white-haired 
Hull outlined the U. S. attitude toward 
all three of these questions. The last 
two were discussed only in general 
terms, leaving the impression that con- 
crete U. S. proposals regarding them 
would be presented later in committee 


"meetings. But in regard to the prob- 


lem of European possessions in this 
hemisphere, Hull had a definite plan. 

He proposed that the 21 American 
republics take over those European 
possessions here under a “collective 
trusteeship” should the “occasion 
arise.” This “trusteeship” would be 
abandoned only if the possessions 
were returned to their original sov- 
ereigns or until they declared their in- 
dependence and proved their ability 
to maintain a stable government. In 
essence, this was simply a suggestion 
that the Latin American countries co- 
operate in the U. S. policy, firmly 
stated, against permitting the Rome- 
Berlin Axis to seize the possessions of 
Britain, France and Holland in this 
hemisphere. 

As the delegates got down to com- 
mittee work on this suggestion and 
others last week, no one was certain 
what the ultimate outcome would be. 
Some observers were doubtful wheth- 
er the Latin American states would be 
willing to take a strong stand against 
the totalitarian powers, because of the 
fear that the friendly Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration might be defeated for re- 
election next November and its policy 
of “hemisphere defense” be scotched 
by the Republicans, and also because 
of the fear that the United States 
might not be strong enough to protect 
them from Nazi-Fascist attack. 


——c_o——_—__—_—_ 


Defense: Expansion 


Many Americans were awe-struck 
when the German army quickly pul- 
verized French resistance in June. 
Civilian “armchair generals” bom- 
barded the War Department with de- 
mands that*present U. S, Army meth- 
ods be thrown overboard, and that 
German tactics and “secret weapons” 
be adopted at once. Last week, after 
a comprehensive study of on-the-scene 
reports of the Battle of France, the 
War Department let it be known that 
nothing in the German technique 
would demoralize a properly equipped 
and expanded American force. 


NATIONAL 


For the U. S. Army, like the German, 
has long based its defense plans on 
the “attack formula,” which requires 
that each attacking force be a com- 
plete, self-sufficient unit. French 
forces, on the other hand, were so 
highly departmentalized that they 
lacked the flexibility to deal with en- 
emy tanks, planes and infantry at the 
same time. The American néed, say 
high Army sources, is therefore not so 
much a change of methods but an ex- 
pansion of forces. 

By January 1, 1941, if present Army 
plans are realized, 16 Army divisions 
will be completely mechanized and 
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Lewis Cited “Flagrant” Violations 


ready to take the field, according to 
General George C, Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. The ultimate goal, once com- 
pulsory military service is put into 
effect, is 45 streamlined infantry 
divisions, plus 10 armored or tank 
divisions, constituting an army of 
1,200,000 men—perhaps to be expand- 
ed later to 2,000,000 men. Only one 
German innovation may be adopted— 
the use of parachute troops for attack 
behind enemy lines. Last week, as an 
experiment, the Army undertook to 
organize a platoon of parachute troops 
at Fort Dix, N. J. 

Among non-military developments 
related to defense were these: 

e Because no defense program can 
succeed without popular support, mili- 
tary authorities are profoundly inter- 
ested in what the people think. Last 
week, the naval men who believe that 
the United States should take imme- 
diate possession of British, French 
and Dutch territories in the Caribbean 
in the event that Great Britain is de- 
feated by Germany, were heartened to 
learn that 87 per cent of American 
voters agree with them, according to 
a Gallup Survey of Public Opinion. 

e A demand that al] companies 
which receive Government contracts 
should be forced to abide by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was voiced 
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by John L, Lewis, President of ;), 
Congress of Industrial Organizati; 
Making public a series of protest }¢; 
ters he had sent to President Ro 
velt, the C. I. O. chief singled 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., Electric B 
and Bethlehem Steel as examples 
firms which were “flagrantly viola: 
ing” Labor Board orders while wor\ 
ing to fill defense orders. In his ; 
plies, the President took the stand t 
only legislation by Congress cow): 
provide a remedy. At the same tin) 
the C. I, O. Economic Outlook be} 
tledethe widespread opinion that | 
defense program will solve the un 
ployment problem. It estimated t! 
at best, the program in the next 
months will give jobs to 2,500 
workers, leaving 8 million still 
employed. To give jobs to all the j 
less, it declared, an annual arms 
penditure of from 15 to 20 billion « 
lars would be required. 
So 


Americana— 

Low Bridge: The New York Centra! 
Railroad rues the day that it laid 
solid trackline on its drawbridge « 
Annsville Creek, making the bridge 
possible to lift. For, penned up in 
Creek, which empties into the H 
son River just north of Peekskill, \. 
Y., is the 22-foot motorboat Dos 
owned by Mrs. Dorothy Douglas, w 
knows “how to insist on her rights 
As a result, whenever she wants | 
sail her boat into the Hudson, 

N. Y. C. R. R. must spend $125 to tak 
up the tracks, raise and lower 
bridge, and relay the tracks, The 
requires 15 men, 


* 7 * 


No-Man: The Rotary Club of Reids- 
ville, N. C., has a duly elected “nega- 
tive representative.” His function is t: 
object to every new proposal, regari 
less of its merit, lest the club adopt i 
too hastily, 

Name Tax: To Senator Nye of North 
Dakota has come a suggestion that «!! 
last names containing more than six 
letters be taxed $1 a letter. The Los 
Angeles citizen who sent the propos:! 
expects it to encounter strong opposi- 
tion from Senator Schwellenbach of 
Washington, and, if enacted, to be 
clared unconstitutional by Justic 
Frankfurter. 

Wad Shooters: Irked by the “prank- 
ish horseplay” of policemen in th 
courtrooms of Kansas City, Mo., Chief 
Lear B. Reed has issued a special or- 
der forbidding the officers to shoot 
paper wads. 

Crusade: Two ministers of Ken- 
osha, Wis., who in one evening played 
the slot machines in five taverns and 
two clubhouses’ to obtain gamb! 
evidence, revealed that the tour ! 
cost them only 36 cents, The rest |! 
come back to them as slot machi! 
dividends. 
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Two Speeches 


The present European war has been 
a war of words as well as of arms— 
indeed, Hitler in his own writings has 
described the use of bold, repeated 
lies as one of his most important weap- 
ons. By last week, some of the war’s 
most decisive words had been spoken 
—in Germany by Adolf Hitler, in Brit- 
ain by Foreign Minister Viscount Hali- 
fax. The words left no reason, save 
Hitler’s whim, why the Battle for Brit- 
ain should not begin any day. 

Boiled down to their essential 
question form, Hitler’s words, a smooth 
perversion of history for propaganda 
purposes, said: “I never wanted this 
war. [I’m winning. Why don’t you 
quit fighting while you have the 
chance?” Halifax’s reply spoke for 
the ideal of free men: “There will be 
no free men anywhere in Europe un- 
less Britain wins. Britons themselves 

uld rather die than be slaves.” 

Hitler held out his “final” peace 
offer to Britain in a Reichstag speech 
in which he reviewed the war, creat- 
ed 12 Field Marshals and gave Her- 
mann Goering a special title of Reich’s 
Marshal, The man who has set Europe 
to fire and sword castigated Churchill 
and Reynaud as men who “neither in 
this world or the next can answer for 
the suffering they have caused.” Hitler 
suid that he had never wished for a 
quarrel.with Britain, but that the two 
bases of his foreign policy had always 
been friendship with Italy and “a sane 
relationship” with Britain. 

“Believe me,” propagandist Hitler 
pleaded with the British, “a great em- 
pire will be destroyed, an empire that 
it was never my intention to destroy 
or even harm ...4d feel it my duty 
before my own conscience to appeal 
once more to reason and common sense 

. as the victor speaking in the 
name of reason, I can see no reason 
why this war should go on.” 

“It is now one minute before 12 
o'clock,” German .sources muttered 
ominously, waiting for Britain’s reply. 
Instead of being made by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, it came in a radio 
speech by tall, deeply religious For- 
eign Minister Viscount Halifax, ardent 
Anglo-Catholic. “For Hitler, force 
has become the final rule of the desti- 
nies of men and nations,” Halifax de- 
clared. “That is the fundamental 
challenge of Anti-Christ, which it is 
our duty as Christians to fight with 
all our power.” 

“The British, along with all those 
who love truth, and justice and. free- 
dom, will never accept this new world 
of Hitler’s,” Halifax said. Then, for 
benefit of conquered countries, he 

led: “Hitler may plant his swastika 

ere he will, but unless he ean sap 
the strength of Britain, the foundations 
{ his empire are built on sand. In 
their hearts the people he has beaten 
down curse him and pray that his at- 


WAR ABROAD 





tacks may be broken on the defenses 
of our island fortress.” 

“God will not help us to avoid our 
difficulties,” said deeply religious Lord 
Halifax, in a prayerful conclusion to 
his challenge to Hitler. “What he will 
do is to give those, who humbly ask, 
the spirit that no dangers can dis- 
turb.” Urging that “there is one thing 
we can all do, and that is to pray,” 
Halifax ended his reply to Hitler by 
saying, “By God’s help, as we do his 
service, we shall prevail.” 

In Berlin, the German High Com- 
mand exclaimed: “Halifax said ‘No’ 
. «+ The die is cast.” Britain, wait- 
ing impatiently for the attack to come, 
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Halifax Was Prayerfully Defiant 


learned from Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir Kingsley Wood that it was 
spending $228,000,000 a week on the 
war. Sir Kingsley, setting a new na- 
tional budget of about $13,868,000,000, 
or some 60 per cent of the national in- 
come, announced in Commons that 
taxes would have to go up again, with 
the basic income tax increased from 
37% per cent to 42% per cent, and 
sales taxes set at 33 1/3 per cent on 
luxuries and 16 2/3 per cent on most 
necessities. ~ 

The Britons, bucked up for a finish 
fight,;complained only that the taxes 
were not stiff enough. Meantime, as 
motor torpedo boats fought in the 
Channel, as squadrons of German 
planes raided the Thames Estuary, it 
began to look last week as though the 
Battle for Britain might be on, 





. «. French Purge 


It will be a question for history to 
decide whether the Fascist elements 
now in control of France are the ones 
most responsible for her downfall. But 
Vice Premier Pierre Laval and his as- 
sociates in Marshal Petain’s Hitler- 
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mimicking, Hitler-dominated totalitar- 
ian government are determined that, 
now they are in power, someone else 
must be the scapegoat. 

Last week it appeared that former 
Premier Edouard Daladier, who 
signed the Munich pact, then led 
France through the first months of the 
war, had been selected as chief scape- 
goat, along with three former cabinet 
ministers, Just before the Petain goy- 
ernment agreed to an armistice with 
Germany, Daladier, with Georges 
Mandel, former Interior Minister, Ce- 
sar Campinchi, former Navy Minister, 
and Yvon Delbos, who had served in 
several cabinets, left Bordeaux for 
French Morocco. Their ship seemed 
to have sailed right out of the news for 
a week, Then it was announced that 
it had been detained by French author- 
ities in Casablanca, Morocco. 

Last week the significance of their 
detention appeared, The Petain gov- 
ernment ordered a sweeping “judicial 
investigation” of the roles played by 
Daladier and his associates in France’s 
defeat. The investigation, part of a 
“domestic moral purge” ordered by 
the Petain regime, may precede the 
first mass trials in France since the 
Revolution of 1789. Meantime the gov- 
ernment, indicating that this might be 
only a beginning, withdrew the citi- 
zenship and confiscated the property 
of all French citizens who left French 
territory between May 10 and June 30 
without official consent or valid rea- 
sons, including Daladier and 22 other 
officials, who were arrested on charges 
of throwing France into war, “although 
they knew we were not ready to fight.” 





.. . Russian Digestion 

Like a mighty amoeba which first 
flows around its food and then digests 
it, Soviet Russia last week finally ab- 
sorbed three small Baltic nations 
which it had Jong been encircling. As 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania dis- 
appeared into the country from which 
they won their independence 22 years 
ago, they succumbed to a swallowing 
process which began last fall when 
they permitted Russia to establish mili- 
tary and naval bases in their territory. 

With farcical solemnity, Russia per- 
mitted her small victims to vote them- 
selves out of existence by the huge 
majorities familiar to recent European 
elections. Last June Russia had de- 
manded that the three nations set up 
“more friendly” governments, and per- 
mit free pasage of Soviet troops. The 
friendly government immediately call- 
ed for elections of one-party parlia- 
ments. A fortnight ago the People’s 
Party won in Lithuania by 99.19 per 
cent of the vote, in Latvia by 97.6 per 
cent, and in Estonia, which failed to 
grasp the spirit of the election quite 
so thoroughly, by only 92.9 per cent. 

This week the Supreme Council of 
the Soviet Union was scheduled to 
grant the request of these new parlia- 
ments that the three nations be ad- 
mitted to the U. S. S. R., adding to it 
5,500,000 population and 65,243 square 
miles of territory. Meantime the new 
Socialist Republics busily began na- 
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tionalizing land (all holdings over 30 
hectares), banks and industries. - 

Calling the elections “a farce,” Lat- 
vian Minister Dr. Alfred Bilmanis an- 
nounced in Washington that his coun- 
try was a “victim of unprovoked ag- 
gression.”. Following his lead, diplo- 
mats of the three Baltic nations in most 
world capitals refused to recognize 
the elections or give up their legations. 
In a sizzling statement, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles said the 
Baltic states’ freedom had been “de- 
liberately annihilated,” and declared 
this country was opposed to “preda- 
tory activities.” This was interpret- 
ed as refusal to recognize the Soviet 
seizure. 

All of Russia’s recent moves in 
Europe have been dictated by Stalin’s 
fear of Hitler. Last week, as rumors of 
Russian and German troop movements 
toward their frontiers increased, it 
was reported, but denied, that Russia 
had made demands that Finland de- 
mobilize its army, and that Rumania 
establish a “more popular” govern- 
ment. 





. .. Tougher Japan 


Last week, as it installed Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye as Premier, with 
instructions to make Japan a one- 
party state, Japan’s Army was in a 
position where it would have no one 
but itself to: blame for further failure 
to win the war in China. 

Ironically enough, it was the former 
Yonai cabinet, which the- Army had 
ousted because of its “weak-kneed” 
policy toward Great Britain and the 
United States, which removed the 
Army’s last excuse for failure to end 
the “China incident.” The final act 
of the Yonai cabinet was to~wring 
from Great Britain an agreement to 
close the Burma Road, China’s last 
useful link with the outside world, to 
all military supplies for three months. 
At the same time, Britain extended its 
ban of imports through Hong Kong. 
If Japan’s Army, after three years of 
war, cannot now defeat a China stand- 
ing alone, Japan’s Army will lose a 
terrific amount of face—an influence 
in Japanese politics. 

To assure itself ideal conditions at 
home, the Army installed in the Kon- 
oye cabinet two of the ablest admin- 
istrators from the only section of Asia 
where Tokyo has been able to estab- 
lish its “new order’—Manchukuo, 
which the Army runs as an experi- 
ment in military state socialism. 
Tough, American -educated Yatsuke 
Matsuoka, one-time president of the 
South Manchuria Railway, became 
Foreign Minister. As Minister without 
Portfolio the Army slipped into the 
cabinet another Manchukuo man, Na- 
oki Hoshino, who as chief administra- 
tor of the Manchukuo State Council 
has been practical civil dictator there 
for the Army. 

With its new cabinet installed, the 
Army indicated that it would get 
tougher with Britain and the United 
States. While the Churchill govern- 
ment was busy, explaining at home 
that the Burma Road appeasement 
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The Army Installed Konoye 


was, after all, only for the duration 
of the rainy season, when the road 
would be useless anyhow, a Japan- 
ese spokesman expressed a different 
thought. The agreement, the spokes- 
man said, was “not entirely satisfac- 
tory”; when the rainy season ends, 
“traffic suspension must be tightened.” 

In Shanghai, which fhe Japanese 
have sought to make as uncomfort- 
able as possible for Americans, a few 
more incidents showed how the wind 
was blowing. A Chinese executive of 
an American-owned insurance com- 
pany was shot by two Japanese gun- 
men. ‘Two Japanese ransacked the 
apartment of Hallett Abend, New York 
Times correspondent, stole several 
manuscripts, and beat Abend. Last 
week American correspondents in 
Shanghai were being guarded and 
several had been persuaded, despite 
the 96 degree heat, to wear bullet 
proof vests. 

—_____-- 


War Sidelights— 


e Because the statue of General 
Charles Mangin includes an honor 
guard of four Negro colonial soldiers 
at its base, the Nazi authorities occu- 
pying Paris have condemned it. They 
have also condemned a bas relief of 
Nurse Edith Cavell, whom the Ger- 
mans shot as a spy during the first 
World War. 


@ One result of thg war is a bumper 
crop of marriages in England and 
Wales. Figures just released show 
that there were 136,225 marriages in 
December, 1939, as ,compared with 
90,716 in the corresponding month of 
1938. The marriage rate, expressed in 
number of persons married per 1,000 
of population,.rose from 17.6 in 1938 
to 21.1 in 1939—an all-time record. 


e Because British defense regula- 
tions require that cars be put out of 
commission when they are not in use, 
a London doctor received no sym- 
pathy from the police when he report- 
ed his car stolen. Instead, he was 
taken into custody and fined five 
pounds labout $20). 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Champ Cow 


The new all-time champion ik 
producer is Ionia Aggie Sadie Val: 
registered Holstein cow in the Ionia 
State Hospital herd at Ionia, Mic} 
This was announced last week by th: 
Holstein Friesian Association 
America, with headquarters at Brat 
tleboro, Vt. The “amazing” Sadi 
Vale, declared the Association, has, 
her 13 years and five months of life. 
produced 230,723 pounds of milk and 
7,350 pounds of butterfat. This bet 
ters the record of the now-deceased |.a 
Vertex Quantity of the University of 
Nebraska, who produced 228,8x\) 
pounds of milk in 18 years. 














Forest Menace 


Throughout the heavily wooded 
northwest last week, men were on 
guard. Because of one of the dricsi 
seasons on record, they were expect- 
ing one of the most serious outbreaks 
of forest fires since 1934. 

There was good cause for the gloomy 
expectation. In the national forests 
alone there have already been 7,4(\) 
fires this year, compared with 5,255 in 
the same period last year. During the 
week-end of July 13-15, a lightning 
storm started more than 700 fires in 
Northern Idaho and Montana. Today, 
in addition to Montana and Idaho, the 
greatest forest fire danger looms in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada and Utah. 

Not only in national forests but in 
state forests is the fire danger ap- 
parent, the U. S. Forest Service re- 
ports. At present, 39 states have pub- 
lic forests, covering 13,442,000 acres 
Minnesota is first with 31 (5,338,238 
acres), New York second with 3! 
{2,674,473 acres) and Pennsylvania 
third with 23 (1,650,937 acres). 





Diamonds In Arkansas 


Not far from Murfreesboro, Ark., is 
a plot of ground about 2,400 feet long 
and 1,800 feet wide. Covered wit! 
“blue mud,” this ground: is the ov!) 
known source of diamonds in Nor'!! 
America, 

Last week, after a 20-year period 
disuse, plans were being niade to i 
open the diamond field. At a quit 
meeting in Richmond, Va., the 6/7) 
stockholders of the Arkansas Diamond 
Corporation—owners of the field—op 
tioned the tract to Ray E. Blick of Chi- 
cago. 


; 


Hoping to profit from diamond 
mining there because of the war-tim« 
disrtiption of diamond trading 
Europe, Blick will make tests and ex- 
plorations of the field during the nex! 
two years. If he then decides to bu) 
it, he will hand over $175,000. 

For’ 82-year-old John W. Huddle- 
ston now living in Murfreesboro 0! 
a $5-a-month old-age pension from th: 
State Welfare Department, this news 
was interesting, for the diamond fie! 
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was once part of his unprofitable 80- 
acre farm. One day in 1907, while 
jooking over his land, Huddleston 
stumbled upon a bright stone washed 
up by a rain storm. In town, experts 
iermed it a 2%-carat diamond. Short- 
ly thereafter, “Diamond John” sold his 
tract for a reported $36,000 to Arkan- 
sas business men, 
Arkansas Diamond Corporation. Then, 
Huddleston moved to Arkadelphia, his 
small fortune dwindling away as the 
years passed. 

In 1913, the Geological Survey recog- 
nized the Huddleston farm as a proved 
diamond field, but in 1920, the Arkan- 
sas Diamond Corporation virtually 
dropped operations because of the 
post-war depression. The Corpora- 
tion never published any production 
figures, but in 1923 the Smithsonian 
Institution reported that up to that 
time more than 10,000 diamonds, with 
an estimated value of $150,000 had 


been dug up from the Arkansas field. 
rr o> 


Briefs 


q New president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation is 
54-year-old Justin R. Whiting, lawyer, 
who has been associated with the 
public utHity holding company since 
1912, He succeeds Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Who resigned after being chosen 


who created the | 





the Republican candidate for Presi- | 


dent of the United States. 
@ There are now 42,604 air-condi- 


tioning installations in the United 
States, the Edison Electric Institute 
reports. One-fourth of these are in 


offices and office buildings, one-fifth in 
restaurants and retail stores, and one- 
fifth in apartments. The 
are scattered among 24 different com- 
mercial and industrial classifications. 


qG Under its tenant-purchase pro- 
gram, the Farm Security Administra- 


tion has just released $50,000,000 to | 


1,696 counties in the states and terri- 
tories. With this sum, about 9,000 
farm tenants, sharecroppers and farm 
iborers will be able to buy farms of 
their own during the current fiscal 
year, 
ited in the last three years, approx- 
imately 13,000 farm families haye been 
assisted in buying farms, 


q Evidence of better business con- 
litions this year has been produced by 
he New York Times. 
e paper, the first 100 companies re- 


remainder | 


With the $75,000,000 appropri- 





According to | 


porting earnings for the first half of | 


1940 had an aggregate net income of 
5113,658,828, a gain of 60.5 per cent 
er the $70,818,876 recorded in the 
same period last year. Only seven 
mecerns showed losses for the 1940 
period, against 17 in 1939. 


@ Under a new order promulgated 
the Wage-Hour Administration, 
(0,000 workers engaged in processing 
rishable and seasonable fruits 
henceforth must be paid the minimum 
30 cents an hour for their work. 
llowever, these employees can be 
worked more than 42 hours a week— 
the present maximum—without being 
paid time-and-one-half for evertime. 








Is A Real Friend 
When You Need One 


When you are in misery and dis- 
tress from a Headache, Acid Indi- 
gestion, Upset Stomach, Heartburn, 
or Sour Stomach, the first thing 
you want is Relief—and you want 
it FAST and PLEASANT. That's 
Alka-Seltzer—a Helping Hand—a 
Distress Saver—a Real Friend in 
need. Just drop an Alka-Seltzer 
Tablet into a glass of water. When 
it dissolves—drink it. You'll Feel 
Better, FAST! 


EFFECTIVE 








When you are tired and all- 
fagged out; when every muscle in 
your body seems to ache, call 
Alka-Seltzer to your rescue to help 
you out of your pain and discomfort. 

Alka-Seltzer’s action js fast, 
effective and pleasant. It goes to 
work as soon as you drink it—is 
both a pain reliever and an alka- 
lizer. Pleasant to the taste—not at 
all like medicine. Tryits..... 


2-WAY ACTION 


Pain Relieving and 
Alkalizing 


Now you can try it at our expense. 
Find out what Alka-Seltzer can do 
when you suffer with any of these 
distressing ailments. Merely fill out 
and mail the coupon below—that'’s 
all. The FREE Sample Supply will be 


sent you promptly. Do it right NOW! 


FREE Sample Supply 


ee 


Mail this COUPON or POSTAL CARD 


I 

| Miles Laboratories, Inc.—Dept. C-3 g 
j Elkhart, Ind. 1 
} Send FREE Trial Sample of Alka-Seltzer 
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EDUCATION 
Study By Mail 


The “correspondence” school, which 
teaches students by mail instead of in 
person, has long been’ the butt of jokes 
about “ten easy lessons.” But despite 
this derision, these “instruction by 
mail” institutions are not only numer- 
ous but have become important centers 
for adult education. 


In the United States today there are 
some 400 such home-study institu- 
tions, with a combined annual enroll- 
ment of from 700,000 to 750,000. Of 
these, the largest are the International 
Correspondence Schools and the Wo- 
men’s Institute. Linked by interlock- 
ing directorates, these two make up 
the largest organization of its kind in 
the world; they offer more than 300 
courses—mostly vocational in type— 
and have 4,000,000 alumni. 

To discover the educational signifi- 
cance of these “correspondence” 
schools, Dr. Richard B. Kennan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Maine Teach- 
ers Association, studied a sampling of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools and the Women’s Institute 
alumni. Made public last week, the 
study revealed these things, among 
others: 

@ Only one student in 20 actually 
completes all the lessons in his course 
and receives a diploma. But among 
those who do not finish, married wo- 
men (particularly if they study home- 
making) are the most persistent. They 
generally keep working until they 
have completed about 55 per cent of 
the course. Persistence of the men 
tapers off after they have returned an 
average of 25 per cent of their lessons 
for criticism. 


e Students who are 50 years old 
make the best record in completion 
of studies, followed by those of 19 and 
30 years of age. But the greatest num- 
ber of enrollments comes from per- 
sons ranging from 21 to 24 years of 
age. “It is quite likely,” said Dr. Ken- 
nan, “that at this age persons who 
have been at work for a few years 
most clearly recognize the need for 
more knowledge, if they are to ad- 
vance in their fields.” 


® The chief reasons for taking cor- 
respondence courses are: (1) oppor- 
tunity to arrange convenient hours of 
study; (2) to get an education at less 
cost than charged at college; (3) to 
study subjects not offered at local 
schools; (4) to study at home and to 
study alone. 

Finding that one student in every 
three felt he had made a mistake in 
enrolling —a proportion comparable 
with the elimination of students from 
many colleges—Dr. Kennan offered 
this suggestion to “correspondence” 
school managers: that a small group 
of instructors be assigned to each 
divisional office so that students could 
consult them about their work. Such 
meetings would encourage the stu- 













































































International 
Lily Pons Filed Final Papers 


dents, he said, because most students 
like to meet their teacher “at least 
occasionally.” 





League To Princeton? 


Despite the war, the _ hard-hit 
League of Nations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has been attempting to carry on 
its non-political, technical work. But 
because of a severely reduced staff, 
ruptured communications, and the 
belligerence of some of the cooper- 
ating nations, this has been difficult. 

Last week, a solution to the prob- 
lem had been suggested. At Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J., the uni- 
versity itself, together with the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study and the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, also stationed there, revealed 
that a joint invitation had been. is- 
sued to the League to transfer three 
of its non-political sections to Prince- 
ton for the duration of the war. The 
three sections would be those having 
to do with finance and economics, in- 
ternational health and opium control. 

Declaring that the technical aspects 
of the League’s work “were much too 
valuable to be discontinued or even 
curtailed because of a war,” uni- 
versity officials. said there would be no 
financial barrier involved in the trans- 
fer. Adequate quarters for the League 
staff were available at the school, it 
was said, and the League itself had 
enough money to pay for its moving. 

The United States is not a member 
of the League of Nations, but cooper- 
ates in various degrees in its non- 
political activity. Accordingly, there 
was little doubt last week that the 
government would approve the trans- 
fer. Whether Joseph L, M. C. Avenol, 
French-born Secretary General of the 
League, would give. his okay was a 
matter of speculation, however. Ac- 
knowledging the school’s invitation, 
he said it had not “been refused,” but 
added that the removal “to a country 
which is not a member of the League, 
would raise certain problems which 
are, at the moment, subject to study.” 





PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


At Hartford, Conn., French-borp 
Metropolitan Opera and movie sinve; 
LILY PONS, filed her final citizens}, 
papers. In private life, Miss Pons. 
who will be eligible to take the oat); 0; 
citizenship within 90 days, is the wif, 
of orchestra conductor Andre Koste- 
lanetz, himself a naturalized Americ,y, 


* * 7 








From his axis partner, Chance||or 
ADOLF HITLER of Germany, Premi 
BENITO MUSSOLINI of Italy 
week received as a gift a two-ca 
armored train, equipped with 16 anti- 
aircraft guns, purpose of which was to 
protect his life, “so precious to the 
Italian people and the German nation 


His plea to be put on probation |e- 
cause of ill health rejected by a Fei- 
eral court, MOSES L. ANNENBER(. 
Philadelphia publisher, surrendered 
to Federal authorities and was taken 
to the Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary to 
begin a three-year term for evading 
income taxes totaling $5,548,384. 

From Everett Watkins, Washingto: 
correspondent of The Indianapolis 
Star, Vice President JOHN NANC! 
GARNER received a check for $1\) 
Last. March 30, Watkins bet Garner 
that he could not name the Demo 
cratic nominee for President. Garner 
wrote a name on a card and put it in 
a sealed envelope, instructing Watkins 
not to open it before the nomination 
The nomination made, Watkins open- 
ed the envelope and read: “F. D. 
ROOSEVELT.” 

After driving steadily for 24 hours 
in his 700-horsepower auto on [hi 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, Mayor Ab 
JENKINS of Salt Lake City, learned 
officially that he now holds all th 
world’s land-speed records from 5!) 
kilometers to 3,000 miles, and from one 
hour to 24 hours. During the 24 hours, 
Jenkins, relieved occasionally by rac- 
ing driver Cliff Bergere, traveled 2 
total distance of 3,868.32 miles at an 
average speed of 161.18 miles an hour. 

In New Orleans, La., former Go\ 
EARL K. LONG and three of his po- 
litical henchmen were -indicted by) 
parish (county) grand jury on charges 
of putting on the state pay-roll during 
the February gubernatorial campaign 
persons who did no work. 

Most recent representative of Euro- 
pean royalty to seek refuge from th 
war in the United States is ZITA, Em- 
press of Austria-Hungary before th 
fall of the Hapsburg dynasty. With 
two of her sons, Archduke OTTO 
whom she has long hoped to. restor 
to the throne, and Archduke FELIX 
already here, she will establish a tei 
porary home at the country estate 0! 
an American friend at Royalstone, 
Mass. There, it was expected, s/i 
will attempt to reestablish her “court- 
in-exile.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Don'ts for Lightning 

Each year lightning kills or injures 
some 2,000 persons in the United 
States. . The big electric companies, 
General Electric and Westinghouse, 
conduct constant research into light- 
ning and its ways, and recently each 
had something to say about it. 

, series of “don’ts” for persons 
caught in electric storms was issued 
by Dr. Karl B. McEachron, head of 
G. E’s high-voltage laboratory at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Said Dr. McEachron: 

e Golfers, of whom numbers are 
killed each year when they take shel- 
ter under trees during electrical 

ms, Should stay in the open in- 

ead, since tall trees are natural 

lightning rods. They should not hold 
on to their clubs. 

e Swimmers should stay out of the 
water until the storm passes. 

e Housewives should stay away 
from their electric sewing machines. 
It is advisable not to sit down at the 
piano. A bath should be postponed 
until the storm is over. 

In listing his don’ts, Dr. McEachron 
said it was a fallacy to think lightning 

er struck twice in the same place. 
He pointed out that the Empire State 
Building in New York City is struck 
{) or 50 times a year. 

Meantime Charles F. Wagner, of 
Westinghouse’s Pittsburgh, Pa., lab- 
oratories, reported after studying 
lightning by means of a new instru- 
ment, the fulchronograph, that each 
stroke has two major parts. First 
comes a weak “pilot” stroke, ‘whose 
current is only a few hundred amperes, 
and which travels at the “relatively 
slow” speed of 100 miles a second. 
When the pilot has felt the way, it is 
followed by the “full fledged streamer” 
whose current-ranges from 10,000 to 
2(0,000 amperes, and which travels at 
nearly 20,000 miles per second. 








Poisonous Plants 

Many a gay picnic has been spoiled 
by rhus toxico-dendron—the highly 
irritating rosin found in the saps of 
poison ivy, poison sumac and other 
common plants, Though its usual ef- 

t on the human body is watery 
blisters, accompanied by itchy pain, a 
severe case sends the victim to bed 

th a high temperature and swollen, 
agonizing blotches. 

So powerful is the oily poison that 
it can affect sensitive persons without 
direct contact with the plants. For 
instance, individuals especially allergic 

it have contracted severe symptoms 
On petting a dog after the dog has 

ished against poison ivy or’ sumac. 

\ccording to - information now 

vailable among public health author- 

es, main points to keep in mind 
ibout poisonous plants include the 
‘ollowing: 

* Contrary 


to popular opinion, 


rhus toxico-dendron is just as viru- 
lent in the winter as it is in the sum- 
mer. Some winter cases are due to 
touching clothing which had been in 
contact with the plants many months 
before. Suspected garments should be 
sent to a cleaning establishment—and 
the cleaner should-be warned, lest he 
handle the clothing carelessly. 

@ At the first sign of a symptom, a 
generous washing with strong yellow 
Jaundry soap is recommended. Cala- 
mine lotion ig widely used. for relief 
from itching. One recent development 
is the prevention of ivy poisoning by 
immunizing allergic individuals with 
a course of injections. 

e The best prevention is to avoid 
suspicious-looking plants. Poison su- 
mac, the most noxious shrub in the 





-——Science Facts 


HEN a chameleon changes color, 

it does so by means of cells 
containing yellow, red and black 
coloring matter, which lie just be- 
low its transparent skin ..e@ Min- 
nesota has the lowest infant mor- 
tality rate in the U. S., with 35.4 
babies out of every 1,000 dying dur- 
ing their first year... e@ Hearing 
tests made by Bell Telephone dur- 
ing the World Fairs last year re- 
realed that while about eight per- 
sons in every 1,000 have difficulty 
hearing ordinary conversation, only 
one person in four thousand has 
difficulty hearing a phone conver- 
sation @ Homogenized milk, 


in which the fat globules are broken 
up and scattered, is manufactured 
by “cracking” whole milk under a 
pressure of 2,500 pounds. 





United ‘States, has from 7 to 11 oily, 
waxy leaves on a stem. Poison ivy is 
distinguished by glossy leaves, often 
notched along the edges. It can be 
clearly identified by its invariable 
three leaves per stem. 

—uwuWe- oe 


Strayed Intestine 


About a year ago, when he was two, 
Jacques Chapelard, son of a chef at 
the New York World’s Fair’s French 
Pavilion, began complaining of pains 
in his chest. Doctors were puzzled 
over the cause, until one day recently 
a physician gave little Jacques a bar- 
ium treatment and stood-him in front 
of a fluoroscope. This revealing glance 
it Jacques’ insides showed plainly the 
cause of his pains, His intestines had 
pushed up into the right chest cavity, 
stealing almost all the space normally 
occupied by the lung. 

At New York’s Sydenham Hospital, 
where X-rays had confirmed the fluor- 
oscope’s discovery of a strayed intes- 
tine, doctors began pulling down med- 
ical books. They learned that of 17 
similar cases reported in which surg- 
ical treatment had been used, all the 
patients under one year had died of 
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the operation, as had most of those 
over five. But victims who were not 
operated on lived in agony. Jacques’ 
parents, M. and Mme, Pierre Chapel- 
ard, agreed on an operation, 

Two weeks ago Pierre was wheeled 
into Sydenham’s operating chamber, 
where Dr. Joseph Stenbuck opened 
his right chest from armpit almost to 
the waist, cutting through five ribs. 
Dr. Stenbuck then reached inside the 
cavity and put nine feet of Jacques’ 
straying intestines back in their prop- 
er place. Two hours after the first in- 
cision was made, the operation was 
over. 

Last week as little Jacques was re- 
cuperating, doctors gave him a 99 per 
cent chance of complete recovery. 
After he gets used to having his in- 
testines in the right place, and learns 
to breathe with both lungs again, they 
say, his only evidence of a strayed 
intestine will be the long scar on his 
right side. 

ee  —————— 


Capsules 


q The common yam, or Southern 
sweet potato, contains the high qual- 
ity cellulose, starch and sugars which 
are easily convertible into explosives, 
according to Gilbert C. Wilson, in- 
structor of chemistry at North Texas 
State Teachers College, White pota- 
toes are already used for such pur- 
poses in Japan and Germany, but 
yams can be grown and processed 
more cheaply. 


q After testing 17 fabrics for cos- 
tumes to protect the skins of indus- 
trial workers from injurious chem- 
icals, the U. S. Public Health Service 
is dismayed to learn that the three 
most satisfactory materials are trans- 
parent. Raincoats that can be seen 
through are a commonplace, but the 
modest Public Health Service hesitates 
to recommend a.complete outfit of 
transparent fabric. 
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Teel America 
... visit PHILADELPHIA 


You'll need several days in which to see the 
many historic and other points of interest. 
You'll enjoy staying at the Bellevue, its charm- 
ing atmosphere of well-being; its delightful 
summer menus; its reasonable prices. 
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EDITORIAL 





It's Up to the People 


WO weeks ago, just before the 

Democratic National Convention 
opened in Chicago, this department 
drew a deep breath, crossed its fingers 
and guessed that President Roosevelt 
‘would refuse to run for a third term. 
At the same time, we said that al- 
though the guess might quickly be 
made to look cockeyed, the theory 
behind it would remain pertinent and 
sound—potent campaign material for 
the Republicans. 


And that is how it has turned out. 
President Roosevelt, by deciding to 
break the Jeffersonian two-term prece- 
dent, has supplied his opposition with 
plenty of extra ammunition, and there 
is hardly any doubt whatever that we 
shall see a knock-down-and-drag-out 
fight until the whole thing is settled in 
the election next November. 


In accepting the nomination for a 
third term, President Roosevelt said 
he did so only after he had had a 
struggle with his conscience. To 
begin with, he said, it had long been 
his intention to retire at the end of his 
eight years’ service, his plan being to 
make an early announcement against 
any effort to draft him. Soon after 
the outbreak of the war, however, 
world events convinced him ‘that he 
would have to remain silent “until the 
latest possible moment,” for if he de- 
clared himself against a third term, 
his Administration would be an out- 
going Administration and, as_ such, 
would lose influence abroad at a time 
when any loss of diplomatic prestige 
would be harmful to.the nation. 


And so the President finally decided 
that he could not speak out until the 
Democratic National Convention per- 
manently organized itself. When this 
point was reached, he told the Con- 
vention that he did not want to be a 
candidate again and that delegates 
were free to vote for any man. Then, 
after the Convention had overwhelm- 
ingly voted for him, the President felt 
he had to regard himself as being 
drafted, and he reasoned this way: 
As Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, he was obliged to call 
on men and women to give up 
their normal pursuits and serve in the 
nation’s defense program. If they 
were willing to serve, he too would 
have to be willing, and hence he would 
accept the Convention’s nomination. 

Thus the President reasoned, but 
though there is much to be said for his 
point of view, the plain fact is that he 
has left himself wide open to attack. 
In the first Blsce, his opposition will 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


“Starting Under a Bit of a Handicap” 


now be able to keep banging away with 
the charge that, consciously or un- 
consciously, he indirectly promoted 
the draft movement by maintaining a 
studied silence and by thus making it 
diflicult for any other Democrat to 
emerge as a Presidential candidate. In 
the second place, his opposition will be 
able to ridicule the Doctrine of Indis- 
pensability, the doctrine that only one 
man in the party is equipped for the 
Presidency. And in the third place— 
most important of all—his opposition 
will be able to make the most of the 
Jeffersonian tradition against third 
terms. The President, in short, has 
raised an issue that is likely to involve 
him in the biggest battle of hiselife. 


T IS possible, of course, to defend the 

idea of a third term for President 
Roosevelt. There is not a word in the 
Constitution against it. Indeed, dur- 
ing the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, cogent arguments were raised to 
prevent any fixed limitation on the 
Presidential tenure of office. George 
Washington voted “nay” to a plan that 
would have created a single term of 
seven years, with re-election forbid- 
den. And thus the record implies that 
George Washington was not opposed 
to the possibility of having the same 
President in office for as long as 14 
years, 

Similarly, Alexander Hamilton 
frowned upon suggestions to set limits 
to the length of time a Chief Executive 
might serve. As a matter of fact, 
Hamilton seems to have fathered the 
Doctrine of Indispensability, writing 
thus in The Federalist: “There jis no 
nation which has not, at one period or 
another, experienced an absolute ne- 
cessity of the services of particular 
men in particular situations ... It is 


PATHFINDER 


evident that a change of the chief 
magistrate, at the breaking out of , 
war, or at any similar crisis, for ay- 
other, even of equal merit, would « 
all times be detrimental .. .” 


But the attitude of Washington and 
Hamilton does not greatly weaken t!, 
views later set forth by Thomas Jcf- 
ferson. The third President fe! 
strongly on the subject, definite!, 
establishing the two-term tradition 
when he wrote shortly before his 
death in 1826 that “should a Preside; 
consent to be a candidate for a third 
election, I trust he would be rejected 
on this demonstration of ambitiou: 
views.” Jefferson had a fundamenta| 
fear, a fear that still exists among 
great numbers of Americans toda, 
This fear is that third terms may lead 
to fourth terms, 3nd fourth terms to 
fifth terms, and fifth terms to per- 
petuity. And the reason for this fea: 
is that the Presidency is full of gr: 
powers and that those powers, if delec- 
gated too long to a man and his grou), 
can be used to evil effect against our 
system of government. This does no} 
mean that President Roosevelt woul 
so use them; jt means rather that if the 
Jeffersonian precedent is broken no\ 
it will in all likelihood be broke: 
again at some future date, and the tim: 
can conceivably come when an ove: 
ambitious President will dictatorial] 
perpetuate himself in office. 


NQUESTIONABLY, before decid 

ing to run again, the President 
gave full and sincere consideration to 
all such possibilities. Only the mean- 
minded, only those who literally'hate 
the man, will think that he decided as 
he did merely to please his vanity. 
Most Americans are not so narrow. 
They realize, first of all, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was chosen over 
whelmingly by the delegates at Chicago 
and that pre-convention sentiment! 
among the Democratic rank-and-file 
had long favored a third nomination 
for him. They realize also that his 
patriotism is not open to question 
even though his wisdom may be—and 
they appreciate the fact that it takes 
no little courage to make the kind of 
decision he has made. 


So the issue is now up to the people 
It is up to them, at long last, to decide 
whether Jefferson was eternally right 
or whether the passage of time has 
made his dictum no longer tenable. In 
November, as Wendell Willkie has said. 
“the American voters will have their 
first opportunity to pass upon th 
question of a third term. Other Presi- 
dents have aspired to a third term, 
but that.issue heretofore has been de- 
termined in the negative by political 
conventions. In this election, the 
voters themselves will have the op 
portunity to pass upon the doctrin¢ 
of the indispensability of one man and 
the sanctity of our two-term tradition.” 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Willkie Ahead 


MERICANS enjoy nothing so much 
A as a hot contest. We thrive on such 
ihings. Even our business pursuits 
we liken to some sort of sports rivalry 

“| am in the real estate game,” says 
one, or “the insurance game,” and so 
on along to the very business of gov- 
ernment itself. 

That business, despite its serious- 
ness, or maybe because of it, we prefer 
most of the time to call “the great 
game of politics.” The 1940 presi- 
dential inning of this greatest Amer- 
ican game promises to fulfill every de- 
sire of sports-loving Americans for a 
close contest. According to first com- 
plete returns from PATHFINDER’s 
nation-wide cross-section poll of the 
electorate, the Roosevelt-Willkie race 
for the presidency will be nip-and- 
tuck right up to the topmost step of 
the White House stair. According to 
present calculations, it will not be sur- 
prising to see the lead change hands 
several times on the swift stretch be- 
tween convention hall and polling 
booth, 

Last week we looked at the prob- 
able outeome of the 1940 race in the 
light of the rural vote alone, including 
all towns whose 1940 population did 
not exceed 2,500; and we found on 
that basis that Roosevelt would win 
an electoral college majority of eleven 
votes. Up-to-the-nrinute figures show 
that Roosevelt’s standing is still better 
than Willkie’s in rural America, where 
he captures 51.8 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote, 


HIS week, however, in complete 

returns from our poll, we see a 
different outcome. As far as the popu- 
lar vote of the entire United States is 
concerned, the winner in November 
will be Willkie by the uncomfortably 
close margin of 51 per cent. If the 
same number of persons who voted in 
the Roosevelt-Landon contest of 1936 
will go to the polls again in 1940, 
Willkie will come off with the popular 
vote plurality of 900,000, according to 
percentages of our current straw-ballot 
survey. It can be seen at a glance 
that with that small margin of vic- 
lory, many a single large municipality 
could change the outcome. 

If it takes a city man to garner the 
big-city vote of the U. S., then Willkie, 
boyhood background to the contrary, 

just a shade better than the present 
Chief Executive. Roosevelt’s metro- 
politan percentage (regarding as met- 
ropolitan all cities where the popula- 
lion exceeds 100,000) is 49.3%, less than 

short of victory. 

Middletown America, that group 
ing between the farm and the met- 
ropolitan centers, and.comprising 26% 
of the total U. S. population, is also 
‘caning toward the Republican nomi- 
nee, Roosevelt polling but 3% of the 
popular vote of this group. 


‘explain why many Democratic 





At this point it is too early in the 
race to judge with any degree of ac- 
curacy any changes in voting trend 
which may have set in since the nam- 
ing of the Vice Presidential nominee 


in both major parties. The personali- | 


ties of the principals being as out- 
standingly popular as they are, it is 
doubtful that their running mates will 
contribute to any real upset. Actual- 
ly, at this stage only one thing is cer- 
tain—the promise of a close race, 
which thfs writer predicted in“ Feb- 
ruary of 1939. 


— 


a 
Publisher 


F. D. R. & WALLACE— 


(Continued from page 4) 





Never before in the history of the 
nation has any President attempted to 
campaign more than twice, and the 
voting public’s reaction to Roosevelt’s 
decision wil! therefore remain a mat- 
ter of conjecture until the November 
balloting is over, 


. Extremely Hot 


Meanwhile, the issue will be an 
extremely hot one, because the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition will be a strong talk- 
ing point for the Republicans and they 
will not fail to make the most of it 
(see page 12). In politics it is always 
a risk to challenge a precedent of-any 
sort, and it is doubly a risk to chal- 
lenge a precedent as old as that. set 
forth by Jefferson. This fact helps 
poli- 
ticians seem glum and uncertain at the 
outset of the 1940 Presidential cam- 
paign, but they can find some en- 
couragement in the public-opinion 
polls. One of these—a Gallup survey 
—recently showed that a majority of 
Americans are opposed to the idea of 
a Constitutional amendment to limit 
the Presidency to two terms, which is 
an indication that a majority of Amer- 
icans do not believe in tying them- 
selves to a tradition. If that is really 
the case, if Gallup’s findings truly re- 
present public opinion at this time, 
then the Democrats need not worry 
too much about what Jefferson said 
shortly before his death in 1826, 

Other polls, including PATHFIND- 
ER’s (see above), indicate that the 
Willkie-Roosevelt race will be close, 
probably with the lead shifting from 
week to week until the final decision 
on election day. And that decision will 
pass upon at least three major mat- 
ters—Roosevelt’s foreign policy, the 
third term, and the New Deal as a 
whole. Under the circumstances, it 
may be said that the outcome in No- 
vember will have a profound effect 
on the future course of government in 
America—no matter who wins. 
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DIGESTIVE JUICES FAILING? 


Then Food CAN'T Digest Right, Your 


y Strength Goes — Start Digestive 
~ Juices Flowing Normally Again 


If there is ~~ 9 — — — A wrong with a 
common cau ion is a WEAK flow 
of DIGESTIVE, CES Then food can't digest 
right. You ar JuR. often have HEARTBU 


gas, a DIZ 

Start ive juices flowing NORMALLY again. 
Set the millions of cells in Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
work on those Gigpative, glands. It's a STIMULA- 
TOR. It starts th . juices forming faster. Then 
digestion should k up. When digestion improves, 
strength shoud in to come back. Eat one cake 


first thing in the morning, another 
hour before supper. 
[REE—Write fer “You Can't Feel wet 3 
— se Are Failing,” to F 
691 Washington st: 
Co. Be York. Absolutely FREE! 
Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 












* 
Corns are caused by pressure 
and friction. But now it’s easy to 
remove them. Fit a Blue-Jay pad 
over the corn. It relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special for- 
mula acts on corn—gently loosens 
it soit can be lifted right out. By 
avoiding pressure and friction that 
caused corn, you can prevent its 
return. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
—25f for 6. Same price in Canada. 


BAUVERE CORN 
eee BA NE J AY Ake 
RS 


Gus and ahittics 
for rance to col 
it for Fi 
Free 


TOMBSTONES 


Lew di lactory prices. Foot Stone — 

Freight  Getioteatlon 

Fre a MUTUA Gnanite wha in Snare 
Sotien 


SILK DRESSES 10% 


Men’s Suits $2.95; Overcoats $1.50; Ladies’ Shoes 
60c; Hats 59c. Many other low priced BARGAINS. 
FREE CATALOGUE. Send name on ic postcard. 


Write today. 
CROWN CO., New York City 

















164-PF Monree &t., 











Wear Airflow Arch-Ezurs 80 days, if not satistactory money re- 


funded. No 

WHY SUF oe Popesaary? 6 Send By for each 
pair wan’ eng cise ma gees Le 
bos" pe yes rretur w we will 


_H_STEMMONS MFG. ie ac 4 Metoe , Kansas City, Ma, 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Picture Puzzle 


If you do not have access to picture 
or jig-saw puzzles, you can make your 
own, Simply cut a good-sized picture 
out of a magazine. Then paste it 
smoothly on a piece of light card- 
board. When the paste is dry, cut the 
picture into’a number of odd-shaped 
pieces. That done, the puzzle is to 
arrange the pieces so that they will 
form the picture again. A number of 
such jigecsaws may be made for the 
youngsters to amuse themselves with 
in idle moments or on rainy days, 














Brain Teaser 


Contributed by G. W. Lawrence of 
Hutchinson, Kans., this week’s prob- 
lem is as follows: Three boys, George, 
Jim and Robert contracted to care for 
the yard during the summer season, 
keeping the grass mown and dande- 
lions and sand burs rooted out, for 
the sum of 10 cents per square yard. 
When they settled, it was agreed that 
Jim had done seven-eighths as much 
work as George, and that Robert had 
done five-sevenths as much work as 
Jim, and that Robert’s part of the pay 
was $7.50. What were the dimensions 
of the yard if its length was just three 
times its width? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s — Bjones 
asked $80 and received $64 for his 
horse, while Skjold asked $120 and 
received $84 for his. 


Nature Study 


Here is a good game for picnics in 
the country. First, all the picnickers 
gather all the different kinds of leaves 
they can find. The leaves may be 
taken from trees, bushes, weeds, flow- 
ers. and other plants. When one leaf 
of each kind has been placed in a box 
or basket, the game can begin. 

While all the players sit in a circle, 
one leaf is selected from the basket 
by the leader and handed to the first 
player. If he can identify the leaf, 
he writes its name on a slip of paper 
and passes the leaf on to the next 
player, who does likewise. After all 
the leaves have been passed around 
the circle, the papers are shifted, one 
player to the right and the leader 
reads the correct list of names, in the 
order in which the leaves were passed 
around. The player with the largest 
number of correct names on his list 
wins the game. 

Be MES RE EE 


Smiles 

Askett—What counts most in this 
world of ours? 

Tellett—An adding machine, I sup- 
pose. 








Minister—You should always let by- 
gones be bygones, my boy, 

Elmer—Then why do they make us 
kids learn history? 





Mr. Public—What did the crowd do 
when you told them you had never paid a 
cent for a vote and never would? 

Candidate—Well, half a dozen or so 
applauded, but most of them got up and 
went out of the town hall. 


Pometto—How did you get so 
banged up? 

Pancake—Learning to fly. 

Pometto—What happened? 

Pancake — Oh, I couldn’t decide 
which side of a tree to land on. 








Zimpir—Is your brother wealthy? 
Gunbusta -— Yes, sir, <He’s worth 
$10,000 in Arizona, 
Zimpir—Is that so? 
Gunbusta — Yes, that’s 
sheriff has offered for him. 


what the 


Freddie — Gladys celebrated her 
birthday last week. 
Bill—Did she take the day off? 
Freddie—The day? She took two 
years off! 





Judge (hearing traffic case)—Had 
you complete command of yourself at 
the time of the accident? 

Meeker—Er—no, sir; my wife was 
with me, 








Percy—Jack was pinched for speed- 
ing yesterday. 

Al—Why? 

Percy—His wife wanted to go home 
to her mother. 

Al—Well? 

Percy—He was taking her there. 





Elsie—My husand is an efficiency 
expert in a large office. 

Naomi—What does an efficiency ex- 
pert do? 

Elsie—Well, if we women did it, 
they would call it nagging. 








Clara (visiting round-house)—What 
is that enormous thing? 

Foreman—That is a 
boiler. 

Clara 
motives? 

Foreman—To make the engine ten- 
der. 


locomotive 





And why do you boil loco- 


Salesman—When are you going to 
pay for that electric washer I sold 
you? 

Mrs. Pryce—Pay for it? Why you 
swore to me that it would pay for 
itself. 


PATHFINDER 


Dr. Stitcher—Frequent Water drink. 
ing will prevent you getting stiff in the 
joints. 

Playfoot—Yes, Doc, but some . 
joints don’t serve water. 








Boogy—Experience is a great teach. 
er, isn’t it? 

Woogy—Yes, and there’s no ho! 
back her salary, either. 

Imsky—Did you ever eat | 
meat? 

Iskivitzky—No, I always reme: 
the fate of poor Skobosky during || 
Finnish campaign, He was ea 
some horse meat one bitter cold 
when somebody yelled “whoa!” 
he choked to death. 








NEEDLE DESIGNS 





LOVELINESS IN NEEDLEWORK 


6681—How refreshing these lazy-daisy flower 
out of the dainty crocheted baskets! They wil 
pillow cases, scarfs and towels that gay novel t 
Pull details included with the number. 

2411—Even string can make an heirloom. This 
ly medallion lends itself splendidly to a lacy 
spread, to a rich tablecloth, to many other a 
sories. Full details are included with the numbe 



















Com instructions are included in each ps'- 
tern, at 15¢ each (coin). Address Neediecra!t 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 62 Eighth Ave., New Yor‘. 
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~ ANSWER Sie 


W hat is the origin of the word “alimony, 
for money paid by her former husband to 
q divorced wife? 











” 


e Alimony can almost literally be 
translated to mean what it implies to 
many persons—meal ticket. The word 
comes from the Latin alimonia, which 
means sustenance or nourishment, and 
alimony is just that for many a 
divorcee. 


Where, in the United States, is there a 


monument to the Freedom of Conscience? 


e At St. Mary’s City, St. Mary’s 
County, Md., the seat of the first settle- 
ment in the Old Line State. Known 
is the “Freedom of Conscience Monu- 

it,” it was erected by the counties 
f Maryland in commemoration of 
Lord Baltimore’s order establishing 
freedom of conscience in the worship 
of God in the early days of the Mary- 
land colony. 


€ 


In the names of ships, what does U.S. S. 
stand for? 


e When preceding the names of ves- 
sels, the Jetters U. S. S. are the ab- 
breviation of United States Ship. The 
second § does not stand for Steamship, 
as sometimes erroneously stated. The 
three letters are used only in connec- 
tion with the names of vessels of the 
U. S. Navy. Names of ships of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine are usually pre- 
ceded by the letters SS, the official 
abbreviation for Steamship. 


* 7 . 


Who holds the world’s record for a de- 
layed parachute jump? 


e According to reports just received 
from Moscow, the world’s champion 
parachute jumper is Major Boris 
Kharakhonoff, of the Black Sea Red 
Navy. He is said to have dropped from 
a height of 40,813 feet, not opening his 
parachute until he was only 2,100 feet 
from the ground. This drop of 38,713 
feet breaks all previous Russian rec- 
ords, as well as the American record, 

hich was set last August by Willie 
(“Suicide”) Jones, Chicago Negro, who 
jumped 29,400 feet. 


. . * 


Why do Americans drive to the right of 
the road, instead of the left as English- 
men do? 


® The American custom of driving 
the right, according to the American 
Road Builder’s Association, originated 
ong the Conestoga wagon drivers 
the 1750s. The drivers of these 
ir and six-horse teams sat on the 

wheel horse, the better to wield 
ir whip hand (right) over the other 
horses in the team. When two Cones- 
1 drivers met, they pulled over to 
the right so that, sitting on the left 





horses, they could see that the left 
wheels of their wagons cleared each 
other. Lighter vehicles naturally fol- 
lowed the tracks of the big Conestoga 
wagons. 


Grand Coulee will be the world’s biggest 
dam, but what is the world’s longest dam? 


e The world’s longest dam, now 
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building, is the Santee Dam in South 
Carolina, part of the Santee-Cooper 
Hydroelectric and Navigation Project 
being constructed by PWA. Santee 
Dam, when completed in 1941, will be 
eight miles long. Its nearest rival is 
the Conchas Dam in New Mexico, 
26,000 feet long. The Santee River, in- 
cidentally, now reaches flood stage on 
an average of nine times a year 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do zoe want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYBODY BUYS sensational “Golden Rule” as- 
sortment, 21 Christmas folders including Souvenir 
Calendar. Free Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Value. Costs You 50c Sells On Sight For 
$1.00. Actual Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bar- 
gain assortments. Everybody, all ages, making easy- 
as-pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample “‘Golden Rule” 
assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 
York Studios, 320 Pifth Avenue, Department 29, New 
ork 


CHRISTMAS CARD LEADER brings you | quick cash 

profits. Sensational ‘“‘Beauty Queen’’ 2i-card as- 
sortment sells $1.00. You make 100%. Ten other 
fast-selling assortments. Personal Christmas Cards, 
50 for $1, up. Samples on approval. Chilton Greet- 
ings, , 147 Essex, Dept. T-20, Boston, Mass. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 dis- 

tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. 
Sell $1. You make 50x. ee Samples. Cheerful 
Card Co., 9 White Plains, N. Y¥ 


pom a re 
BOOK BARGAINS! Catalogues Free! Write: Old 


Prof.’s Book Shop. P16 Arcadia Ct., Pontiac, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

with all the trade you can attend to? Then become 
a foot correctionist, and in a few weeks—éarn big 
income in service fees—not medical, or chiropody— 
easy terms for home training, no further capital need- 
ed, no goods to buy, no agency. Address—Spencer 
System, 532 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION—The McCleary 

Clinic, 1582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., is 
=. out an up- -to-the-minute book on Piles, Fis- 

ila, and related ailments. You can have a topy of 
this book by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
above address. No charge for it. It may save you 
much ‘suffering and money. Write today for a free 
copy . 




















DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial. 
We make false teeth by mail from your Seapets. 
You have Satisfaction of Money-Bac aus. 2 
Years’ Experience. Send No Money. Write Today P . 
Free Booklet and Material. Dr. Cleveland Dental 


Laboratory, Dept. 1-LO, East St. Louis, Iinois. 
DOGS, PETS, FOR SALE 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. Reg’d. Details, 
free. Manitou Kennels, .Watrous, Sask.. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


AMAZING OFFER! I'll send you Absolutely Free ae 

assortment of actual, full size Foods, Househol 
Products worth $6.00, and show you how to earn 
money in spare time, without experience. Zanol, 2034 


Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SELL NYLON Hosiery with famous Snag-Proofed 

silk hosiery. Sensational opportunity. Write fully 
for sample yr Hy stocking. American Mills, 
Dept. L-44, I napolis, Ind. 


HELP WANTED 


SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
Write for valuable a No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 








pictures 
Canada. 




















WANTED— Manuscripts, ms, songs for publication. 
Portuny’s Publishers, . 87 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Pree Booklet 
of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 
PILES SUFFERERS—TRY ELDREDGE’S CONES $i 
a box. Instant relief or money back. Send 10c for 
real trial] samples. Melrose Eldredge Co., 29N. Mel- 
rose, Mass 





‘a ‘MISCELLANEOUS i a 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet 

and Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


USED; TOOLS; ALL KINDS; RADIOS; etc. Wm. L. 
Conner; Contractor; 40 Simpson; Dayton, Ohio. 








MONEY MAKING OPPORTU NITIES 


GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 603, 
Melrose, Mass., for surprising free book. 


M RSES’ TRAINING | SCHOOLS 


MAKE ‘UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-8, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEY i) 


INVENTORS- —Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Sere Attorney, OH37 Adams Building, Washington, 





PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER ‘PRINTS- ~ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 

oped—-guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25¢. 
8 prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain en- 
largements 25c. Film mailers free on request. Wat- 
land Bros., 29, Blue Island, , Tilinois. 


FREE SNAPSHOTS! Mail This Ad With Two Nega- 
tives for sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo 
album. Low price list and convenient film mailers 


sent on return. Artisto, Box 119-Y, Rockford, Illinois. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, o 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natur 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or 1 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wi} 
lard Studios, Box 3535-X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural i finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints Reprints 3e 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, von Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE-—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25e. Excel Photos, _Dubuque, Iowa. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Rolli 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, _La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 

West Salem, . Wisconsin. 

GUARANTEED. Film developed, 16 prints, 2 Enlarge- 
ments 25c. 20 prints 25c. Quality Photo, Hunchin- 

son, Kansas. 























SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POE POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free book outlining profit 
sharing plan. Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS any subject, 
for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 


Woods Building, Chicago. 
TOBACCO 


HIGHER Q QUALITY | Smoking o or Chewing, 4 pounds, 
guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


_WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun= 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, poupels. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. th- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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EXCLUSIVELY 


Of Public Opinion 


HO will be our next President? Will he be voted in by 

the farmers, the small-town folks, or the big-city voters? 

Wouldn’t you like to know in advance of the elections? Election 

Forecasts by Emil Hurja, famous political analyst, appear week- 
ly in PATHFINDER news weekly, exclusively. 


Answers to America’s Problems 


Will the next President of the United States be a Democrat or 
a Republican? Will the United States get embroiled in the 
present world conflagration? These and other vital questions 
are now on everyone’s mind., The PATHFINDER POLL of 
PUBLIC OPINION will secure an accurate and impartial cross- 
section of public thought on the questions of the day and publish 
these findings exclusively for the benefit of its more than three 
million readers, reaching into every city, town, hamlet and 
rural community in each of our 48 states. 


Look into the Future with Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER ’s readers represent a truer cross-section of the 
electorate than that of any other medium today. With the help 
of-a cross-section of this truly representative group plus other 
scientific methods to reach all classes of voters, PATHFINDER 
will be able to offer a look into the future that will show, state by 
state, the fortunes of the Democratic and Republican candidates, 
with uncanny accuracy. PATHFINDER’s 47-year reputation as 
an impartial, non-partisan news medium will thus be greatly 
enhanced, 


If your subscription is about to expire, renew now and be sure 
of securing this exclusive feature each week . If you want to 
make a real gift to a friend or neighbor, nothing could be more 


appropriate. You may renew your own subscription and send 
PATHFINDER to two friends for a year, all for $2. Use the 
handy order blank below, or suggest its use toa friend. PATH- 


FINDER is sold only by mail—-never at newsstands. 


HERE’S A HANDY ORDER BLANK 


See RRR ee eee eee ee Se 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 


I want to keep 
Poll of Public Opinion. 


ahead of the times through the PATHFINDER ra 
Enclosed is $...... for PATHFINDER ...... 


years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). € 
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Follow THE PATHFINDER POLL 


IN PATHFINDER 









aes ie 
Emil Hurja, Publisher Pathfind 


A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


Emil Hurja, publisher oi 
PATHFINDER, was fo: 
merly a newspaper repo! 
er and publisher and ros: 
to fame because of his un 
usual method of forecast 
ing elections. He was pai‘ 
a high salary by one of th: 
political parties for com- 
piling confidential reports 
and forecasts of elections 
Today this inside informa- 
tion is available to reader: 
of PATHFINDER. 


Read What Other Say: 


“Uncannily correct. 1932 average 
error in eight mountain states was 
564 votes a state. Oregon within 
552; Kansas within 506; Washing- 
ton within 150.”—Ray Tucker, in 
Collier’s. 


“Prof. Hurja, political doctor. His 
forecasting devices worked perfect- 
ly’—Saturady Evening Post. 


“Election predictions which were 
97% accurate’ — Consolidated 
News Service. F 


Emil Hurja started the Brecken- 
ridge (Tex.) American, sold out 
and moved to New York, settled 
down with sheets of statistics . . . 
In the 1932 elections he seemed to 
possess a sixth sense .. . his esti- 
mates were within 2,000 to 10,000 
of the final results . . . in the eight 
Rocky Mt. States, an average error 
or 564 votes per state. No magic 
is involved . . . his method is to 
avoid opinion, stick to statistical 
facts. He counts his elections 
before they are hatched. 


—Time Magazine 


“Whew, Pil never question another 
prediction of Emil Hurja’s.”—Ray- 


mond Clapper, national columnist. 








